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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  POWERS 


We  know  that  the  school  is  always  interested  to  hear  the  opinions  and  ideas  of 
the  Head  Master,  who  is  in  such  close  contact  with  problems  affecting  school  life. 
Therefore  Mr.  Powers  was  approached,  and  graciously  granted  the  time  for  answer- 
ing questions  on  the  Latin  School. 

Q.  There  has  been  much  interest  in  the  coming  celebration  of  the  three-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  school  in  1935.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  make  this 

a success? 

A.  The  actual  plans  for  the  celebration  have  not  been  disclosed  yet.  Mr. 
Campbell,  President  of  the  Latin  School  Association,  has  chosen  a committee  of  ten 
to  arrange  a program  and  invite  alumni  to  attend. 

Q.  Is  it  expected  that  there  will  be  a large  gathering  of  alumni? 

A.  Yes.  There  will  be  reunions  of  as  many  classes  as  possible  before  the 
celebration,  in  order  to  prepare  for  it.  The  classes  graduating  in  the  next  few  years 
ought  to  see  to  it  that  they  support  the  cause  to  a man. 

Q.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  relieve  the  over-crowding  and  scattering  of 
Latin  School  boys? 

A.  An  annex  will  be  made  to  the  present  main  building,  doubling  the  size. 

Q.  Could  you  give  some  particulars  as  to  the  site  and  arrangement  of  the  new 
building? 
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A.  The  annex  will  be  an  enlargement  of  the  present  building  through  building 
on  in  the  back.  The  two  parallel  corridors  will  be  extended  through  the  annex 
to  a point  two  hundred  feet  from  Worthington  Street,  leaving  a small  area  for  play. 
The  assembly  hall  will  be  extended  so  as  to  be  about  double  its  present  size,  and  the 
floor  will  be  sloped  towards  the  platform.  A well  equipped  stage  is  to  be  constructed. 
The  position  of  the  drill  hall  will  be  altered,  and  its  size  increased.  There  are  plans 
for  a chemistry  laboratory  in  the  annex,  with  a possible  choice  between  physics  and 
chemistry  in  the  senior  class.  The  new  building  will  hold,  besides  these  halls,  forty 
classrooms,  nearly  doubling  the  present  capacity. 

Q.  The  Register  is  undertaking  a policy  of  accentuating  material  of  school 
interest.  What  help  can  that  be  to  the  school? 

A.  If  that  is  to  be  the  course,  there  should  be  a greater  demand  for  contribu- 
tions from  boys  all  through  the  school.  There  should  be  more  writing  done  for 
the  magazine  as  a result. 

Q.  An  objection  has  been  made  that  the  school  holds  too  many  of  its  traditions 
and  ancient  customs,  thus  making  it  old-fashioned.  What  is  your  attitude  on  that 
question? 

A.  As  long  as  my  administration  continues,  the  traditions,  wherever  possible, 
will  be  upheld.  The  old  practice  of  an  assembly  of  the  whole  school  on  Monda^ 
morning  is  no  longer  practical,  but  the  assemblies  in  the  home  room  periods  follow 
the  old  idea  as  far  as  practicable.  The  Latin  School  traditions  are  really  the  back- 
ground of  the  school.  They  are  an  essential  part  of  the  school,  and  to  remove  them 
would  lower  the  high  standards  and  destroy  the  outstanding  individuality  of  the 
school.  The  approbation  cards  and  public  and  home-room  declamations  will  con- 
tinue. Latin  School,  “despite”  its  clinging  to  tradition,  has  persistently  ranked  at 
the  top  in  scholastic  attainment. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  alumni  returning  to  visit  the  school? 

A.  I have  found  a keen  interest  in  the  school  among  all  the  graduates  I have 
seen.  Many  read  the  Register  and,  through  it,  follow  the  activities  of  their  successors 
in  the  school.  Judging  by  the  expressions  of  the  individuals  I have  met,  there  is  no 
school,  fraternity,  or  college  with  a more  loyal  alumni  body  than  the  Latin  School. 
Unfortunately,  attempts  at  reunion  have  not  been  very  successful,  but  the  coming 
celebration  will  certainly  bring  together  many  schoolboy  companions  separated  for 
years. 

Q.  What  is  the  financial  arrangement  of  the  school  athletics? 

A.  Owing  to  the  discovery  last  year  that  it  was  illegal  for  the  city  to  pay  for 
body  equipment  in  sports,  all  money  flow  from  the  city  treasury  stopped.  The  city 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  football  helmets,  noseguards,  and  the  rest  of  the  armor  after 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Till  then  the  school  must  continue  to  sell  candy.  We  hope  that 
the  selling  of  sweets  in  school  will  not  create  an  unsatiable  demand  in  the  futurte, 
when  it  is  stopped. 

Q.  Does  the  severe  course  of  study  do  much  harm  to  school  athletics? 

A.  The  eligibility  of  candidates  is  not  cut  down  excessively  at  Latin  School. 
No  doubt  we  should  be  able  to  show  greater  athletic  power  were  it  not  that  many 
potential  athletes  are  deterred  from  entering  the  school  because  of  the  difficult  course 
of  study.  However,  Latin  has  produced  successful  football,  hockey,  and  baseball 
teams  all  through  its  history. 

Q.  Has  the  introduction  of  the  home  room  period  proved  satisfactory? 
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A.  Yes,  it  has.  It  is  very  useful  to  have  a period  when  a boy  may  be  easily 
located  by  a teacher  or  the  office.  Also  teachers  are  easily  reached  at  this  time,  and 
it  is  a convenient  visiting  time  for  parents.  In  its  position  as  a substitute  for  tfie 
old  seventh  period  it  can  be  used  as  a period  for  extra  instruction,  and  for  accom- 
plishing such  clerical  work  as  must  be  done  with  the  whole  home  room  assembled. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  system  of  promotion  by  subject? 

A.  The  system  has  not  helped  much,  and  has  made  office  work  a good  deal 
more  complicated.  One  advantage  is  that  a boy  can  determine  more  easily  his 
chances  of  graduating  on  time.  However,  the  number  in  the  so-called  “graduating 
class”  who  actually  graduate  is  reduced  by  the  system. 

Q.  There  is  a question  which  has  puzzled  every  boy  at  some  time  in  the  school. 
What  does  the  principal  do  with  the  hours  of  free  time  he  must  have  during  the  day, 
and  how  does  he  manage  to  appear  so  busy? 

A.  Unfortunately,  your  principal  has  very  little  spare  time.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  work  done  between  the  school  and  School  Headquarters,  and  many  reports 
have  to  be  prepared  regularly  for  this.  Parents  are  continually  visiting  to  inquire 
about  scholastic  or  disciplinary  difficulties  in  which  their  boys  are  involved. 
Administrative  problems  consume  much  time.  There  are  regular  conferences  with 
the  heads  of  departments  and  the  deans  of  the  various  classes.  Many  matters  ha>ve 
to  be  talked  over  with  the  individual  boys  themselves.  There  is  a great  mass  ofi 
correspondence  to  be  attended  to;  especially  with  the  colleges,  concerning  prospective 
candidates  from  our  school.  Unfortunately,  the  work  I regard  as  by  far  most  im- 
portant, I have  the  least  time  for.  That  is  to  walk  about,  visit  classrooms,  and  see 
how  the  work  is  being  done;  to  see  that  the  school  itself,  the  real  “machinery”  behind 
the  figures,  is  going  right. 


-O — O — O 


AS  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  IT 
Richard  L.  Odiorne 

Having  long  devoted  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  matter  of  the  “ideal” 
school  from  the  pupil’s  point  of  view,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a school 
which  the  schoolboy  would  enjoy  attending  is  possible  and  practicable.  Though  the 
carrying  out  of  this  project  will  have  to  wait  until  the  city  of  Boston  has  a few 
millions  to  spend,  let  us  plan  this  ideal  school  building  just  for  the  enjoyment  of 
seeing  how  the  Latin  School  would  thrive  in  Utopia. 

A building  on  the  plan  of  the  Empire  State  Building  of  New  York  would  be 
most  satisfactory.  With  regard  to  size,  fifty  floors  would  no  doubt  give  enough  floor 
space.  The  first  floor  would  be  designed  like  a hotel  lobby,  say  the  Parker  House 
of  Boston.  The  office  would  be  large,  and  the  headmaster  could  have  a separate 
office  and  a study  for  himself.  A soda-fountain,  cafeteria,  magazine-stand,  circulating 
library,  and  information  desk  could  also  be  on  the  first  floor.  All  this  would,  of 
course,  be  designed  in  modernistic  architecture.  Downstairs,  the  grill  room,  barber 
shops  and  lounge  rooms  on  the  order  of  those  in  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  of 
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Boston,  one  for  the  students  and  one  for  the  masters.  The  lounge  rooms  could  be 
equipped  with  chess  and  backgammon  and  ping-pong  tables  to  furnish  the  students 
mental  relaxation  at  odd  times.  A gymnasium  would  be  on  the  floor  below.  Down 
another  flight  to  the  swimming  pool,  130  feet  by  35  feet,  showers  and  steam-rooms, 
pool  rooms  and  bowling  alleys.  The  swimming  pool  would  be  equipped  with  sun- 
lamps. Several  large  elevators  would  run  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
The  elevator  boys  would  be  dressed  in  purple  and  white  uniforms  with  B.  L.  S.  on 
their  caps.  It  might  also  be  a good  idea  to  have  bell-boys  to  do  errands,  such  as 
finding  out  why  John  James  Jones,  Jr.,  was  having  a swim  instead  of  attending  an 
English  class  third  period,  or  hunting  up  Frank  Smith  on  the  roof  garden  to  tell 
him  he  didn’t  pass  in  Monday’s  physics  home-lesson  to  Mr.  Shea. 

On  the  second  floor  would  be  the  library,  where  Mr.  Dunn  would  rule  supreme. 
The  Assembly  Hall  would  occupy  the  third  floor.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered  is  the  size  of  the  classes.  The  rooms  would  be  smaller,  and  seating 
fifteen  boys.  This  would  allow  for  large  desks  and  swivel  chairs,  noiseless,  inci- 
dentally. The  classrooms,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  building,  would  be  modernistic. 
\ phone  on  the  master’s  desk  would  be  a necessity.  On  a large  bulletin  high  up 
on  the  front  wall  (behind  the  master’s  desk  I could  be,  in  illuminated  letters,  the 
home-lessons  for  at  least  three  days  ahead.  This  would  save  the  master’s  time,  worry, 
and  lost  patience  at  the  end  of  the  periods.  But  in  case  you  should  miss  tomorrow 
night’s  assignment,  just  ask  the  information  girl  in  the  lobby  on  your  way  out. 

Study  rooms  would  be  somewhat  like  lounge  rooms,  the  boys  could  use  desks, 
or  sit  in  deep  comfortable  chairs,  or  turn  of!  the  bridge  lamps,  curl  up  on  a divan 
and  go  to  sleep.  A silence  would  be  strictly  preserved.  But  Latin  School  boys  are 
accustomed  to  that,  aren’t  we,  teachers?  Not  sleeping;  I mean  preserving  silence. 
College  Humor.  Life , fudge,  and  Ballyhoo  would  be  contraband  in  study  rooms,  too. 
All  through  the  building  there  would  be  card  rooms  and  study  halls.  It  might  be 
a good  suggestion  to  have  another  cafeteria  on  the  twenty-fifth  floor  or  thereabouts. 
Boys  wishing  to  have  luncheon  in  the  home  rooms  would  have  them  sent  up  on  dumb- 
waiters. Up  higher  where  the  building  tapered  would  be  terraces,  and  on  the  top, 
a roof  garden.  How  cool,  clean,  and  healthy  it  would  be  sitting  out  under  the  sky 
doing  your  last  minute  Latin  translation  that  you  neglected  to  do  the  night  before. 

In  order  to  avoid  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  bother  for  the  office  and  masters, 
we  might  have  loudspeakers  in  the  front  wall  of  all  home-rooms.  By  means  of 
these,  all  notices  could  be  read  in  the  office  into  a microphone,  and  the  voice  could 
be  heard  in  rooms  all  over  the  building.  One  might  hear  notices  like  this:'  Boys 
are  requested  not  to  leave  the  radios  in  the  main  lounge  going  after  nine  o’clock  or 
at  any  time  other  than  during  regular  recess  periods.  This  will  be  considered  a 
serious  misdemeanor  Will  the  owner  of  the  automobile  whose  number  is 
587,311  remove  his  car  from  the  drive?  There  will  be  a meeting  of  the  Camelot 
Club  in  the  mezzanine  card  room  this  afternoon  at  2:30  Boys  axe  requested  to 
bring  only  the  higher  class  of  newspapers  and  magazines  to  the  classrooms  There 
will  be  detention  beginning  this  afternoon.  Refreshments  will  be  served  at  3:00 
Hereafter  the  swimming  pool  will  be  open  to  those  boys  who  are  passing  for  the 
month  in  four  subjects  Declamations  are  due  this  week.  Boys  are  reminded  not 
to  speak  the  same  piece  more  than  five  times  a year  There  will  be  & bowling 
match  this  afternoon  for  the  masters.  Boys  are  urged  to  attend  Vocabulary 
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lists  in  French  and  German  made  out  according  to  frequency  in  College  Board 
Examinations  for  the  past  ten  years  will  be  available  in  Mr.  Levine’s  room  on  the 
eighth  floor  next  week.  Boys  are  urged  to  get  copies  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

The  question  whether  this  theoretical  B.  L.  S.  should  be  co-education'al  is  at 
serious  one.  But  we  boys  wouldn’t  want  to  restrict  the  big,  beautiful  building  to 
boys.  No,  indeed.  If  the  masters  did  not  object,  then,  B.  L.  S.  would  be  the  Boston 
Latin  School  for  Boys  and  Girls.  And  in  that  case  there  would  have  to  be  a ball- 
room with  a sign  outside  “Lunch  and  dance — no  cover  charge.” 

Wouldn’t  it  be  fun  to  stretch  out  on  a divan  during  the  home-room  period  a*nd 
recuperate  from  the  effects  of  that  French  test?  At  any  rate,  teachers,  be  honest 
about  it;  wouldn't  you  rather  have  the  little  blank-blanks  do  that  than  annoy  you  by 
whispering  for  a half  hour? 

This  is  doubtless  all  very  well,  gentle  reader;  but,  as  I mentioned  before,  we 
poor  school  boys  are  in  no  such  luck  until  the  city  of  Boston  has  quite  a few 
millions  to  squander. 
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“Opportunity  Knocks” 

By  Cadet  Arthur  L.  Anderson,  Jr., 
U . S.  S.  Nantucket,  Boston 


As  a prodigal  son  of  Boston  Latin 
School  I visited  her  corridors  of  happy 
memories,  after  completing  my  first  cruise 
on  the  U.  S.  S.  Nantucket  as  a cadet  of  the 
Massachusetts  Nautical  School.  I climbed 
the  stairs,  and  started  toward  the  office 
(for  the  first  time  without  hurriedly 
examining  my  conscience).  Unconsciously 
I glanced  at  the  bulletin  board  and  saw 
a placard  picturing  the  Nantucket  under 
sail. 

I wonder  how  many  of  the  fellows  that 
saw  that  placard  gave  it  a thought  or 
understand  what  it  really  means.  Of 
course,  I realize  that  not  all  fellows  desire 
a sea-faring  life,  but  for  any  fell#w  who 
has  a little  executive  ability,  interest  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  desire  to  travel, 
and  who  can  take  hard  work,  and  study, 
without  weakening,  the  Massachusetts 
Nautical  school  presents  an  opportunity 
that  cannot  be  excelled. 

It  means  two  years  of  hard  work,  inten- 
sive study,  and  irritating  discipline,  but 
then  comes  the  reward  of  a “ticket”  as 
third  officer,  on  deck  or  in  the  engine  room 
of  any  ship,  of  any  tonnage.  Incidentally, 
the  cadet  corps  makes  two  European 
cruises,  visiting  many  foreign  ports.  High 
lights  of  the  cruise  that  we  have  just  com- 
pleted were  visits  to  the  Acropolis,  the 
Parthenon,  the  Stadium,  and  the  King’s 
Gardens,  in  Athens,  then  a trip  up  the 
coast  to  that  ever  famous  battlefield  of 
Marathon.  In  Constantinople  (Istanbul), 
we  visited  the  “Blue  Mosque”,  and  the  St. 
Sofie  Mosque;  both  are  Mohammedan 
churches  in  which  services  are  held  five 
times  a day.  A two-hour  swim  in  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  coast  of  Bulgaria  topped 
off  our  sixth  day  there. 

Examinations  are  held  twice  a year  at 


the  State  House  in  Boston.  This  fall  two 
hundred  are  taking  the  examination  for 
some  twenty  open  places.  Within  a few 
years  the  school  will  have  her  name 
changed  to  “The  Massachusetts  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,”  and  will  have  buildings 
and  laboratories  on  the  Charles  near 
“Tech.”  New  York  State  has  already 
done  this  for  her  academy,  and  plans  for 
our  change  were  before  the  state  Senate 
this  spring. 

We  have  just  returned  from  the 
Mediterranean  cruise  which  I have  already 
mentioned.  We  visited  the  following 
ports:  Gibraltar;  Palermo,  Sicily;  Athens, 
Greece;  Marathon,  Marathon  Bay;  Istanbul 
and  Stamboul,  in  Turkey;  The  Black  Sea; 
Valetta  in  Malta;  Island  of  Melos;  Algiers, 
in  Africa;  Gibraltar  (second  six-day  stay) ; 
Funchal  in  Madiera  Island;  Hamilton, 
Bermuda;  New  London,  Connecticut; 
Greenport,  long  Island;  then  dear  old 
Boston  after  four  months  in  foreign 
waters. 

Next  spring  we  will  start  out  again. 
Our  ports  will  probably  be  as  follows: 
Reikiavik,  Iceland;  Dublin,  Ireland;  Lon- 
don, England;  Havre,  France;  Amsterdam, 
Netherlands;  Bergen,  Norway;  Stockholm, 
Sweden;  Hamburg,  Germany;  Gibraltar; 
Funchal,  Madiera;  and  Boston. 

We  study  morning,  afternoon,  and  night 
and  also  stand  our  watches.  The  discipline 
is  for  you  to  judge  for  yourself.  If  you 
can  stand  it  for  two  years,  I guarantee  you 
will  be  a man. 

Our  officers  are  our  friends,  instructors, 
and  advisers. 

How  do  you  like  it  so  far,  fellows?  The 
“Nancy”  is  no  place  for  proms,  tea  parties, 
or  for  fellows  who  use  cosmetics.  It  is 
ideal  for  “Latin  School  fellows.” 
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THE  FRESHMAN  TEAM 
of  the 

BROWN  DEBATING  UNION 
will  meet  the 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL  DEBATING  TEAM 
on  Resolved:  “That  the  Legislatures  of  the  Several  States 
Institute  a System  of  Compulsory  Unemployment  Insurance" 
FRIDAY,  NOV.  20,  1931,  at  8:00  P.  M. 
in  the  SCHOOL  HALL 


-o — o — o 


Back  Again  — Gosh  ! 

in  the  style  of  John  C.  Emery  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post 

Richard  L.  Odiorne 


The  arrival  of  September  first  with  the 
realization  that  there  are  only  nine  more 
days  before  school.  The  attempts  to  cast 
doleful  anticipations  aside  and  enjoy  the 
last  days  to  the  full.  The  oft-repeated 
question  by  friends,  “When  does  school 
begin?”  which  is  really  a reminder  that  it 
begins  soon.  The  continuation  of  the 
conversation  by  the  friend’s  asking,  “I 
suppose  you’ll  be  glad  to  get  back?”  The 
conventional  answer:  “Oh,  yes.”  The 
wondering  why  approaching  school-time 
haunts  your  mind.  The  arrival  of  Labor 
Day.  The  trip  to  the  beach.  The  wonder- 
ful swim.  The  realization  that  the  sum- 
mer is  ended  and  that  getting  back  in  the 
habit  of  studying  is  going  to  be  tedious. 
The  day  before  school  opens,  the  last 
free  day.  The  wondering  how  some  of 
your  last  year’s  pals  came  out  on  the 
“Boards.”  The  thought  that  they  are 
probably  feeling  just  as  you  are.  The 
hoping  that  you  get  Mr.  Wiffsnitz  for 
Math.  The  thought  that  it  really  won’t 
be  so  bad  to  get  back,  in  fact,  you’ll  like 
to  see  the  old  gang  again.  The  awakening 
next  morning  by  some  one  calling.  The 
“school”  clothes  and  the  tie.  The  fervent 
wish  that  you  didn’t  have  to  put  on  a tie. 


The  search  for  old  car  checks  that  you  ve 
left  from  last  year.  The  failure.  The 
trip  to  school.  The  meeting  with  one  of 
your  friends.  The  handshaking  and  com- 
monplaces, “What  kind  of  a summer  ’ja 
have,”  and  “How  ’ja  come  out  on  the 
Boards?”  The  discovery  that  he,  too,  has 
no  car  checks.  The  ten  cent  fare  with  the 
vow  to  get  a car  check  slip  in  school.  The 
walk  down  the  same  old  streets.  The 
meetings  with  more  friends.  The  happy 
(?)  faces.  The  attempt  to  assume  the 
attitude  that  it’s  tough  to  get  back  to  the 
grind.  The  real  enjoyment  you  get  from 
seeing  the  “crowd.”  The  telling  your 
friends  some  of  your  experiences  of  the 
summer.  The  discovery  that  your  “Board” 
marks  do  not  compare  unfavorably  with 
those  of  your  classmates.  The  feeling  that 
the  routine  won’t  be  so  bad  when  you  get 
used  to  it.  The  crowd  in  front  of  the 
bulletin  board.  The  list  showing  the 
room  to  which  you  are  to  report.  The 
wrong  room.  The  perusal  of  the  list  in 
the  next  room.  The  right  room.  The 
elation  at  finding  that  your  old  pal  Blook 
is  going  to  be  there  too,  with  Toppyhot, 
Zilch  and  the  old  gang.  The  elation  that 
you’ve  got  Mr.  Doodlepoop  for  home-room. 
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The  remarks  that  he’s  a good  fella.  The 
walk  around  the  corridors.  The  familiar 
faces.  The  salutations,  “Hi  there!”  “How 
are  ya?”  “Whatcha  been  doing  all  sum- 
mer?” The  crowds  around  the  doors.  The 
group  around  your  home  room.  The  voic- 
ing of  your  hopes  that  you  get  Mr.  Dags- 
waggle  for  English.  The  protestations  of 
your  friends  that  you’d  like  Mr.  Rentle- 
hentle  much  better,  and  that  he  knows  his 
stuff.  The  8:45  bell.  The  gentle  reminder 
that  the  8:45  is  a signal  for  talking  to 
cease.  The  quieting  down.  The  9:05 
bell.  The  gradually  becoming  acclimated. 
The  distribution  of  program  cards,  sche- 
dules, and  other  miscellany.  The  work- 
ing out  of  the  program.  The  turning 
around  and  telling  the  next  fellow  that  you 
have  Mr.  Fuddlepiff  for  English,  and 
Rustletoot  for  Latin.  The  reply,  “Say, 


you’re  lucky;  I had  him  last  year.  He’s  a 
good  scout.”  The  twenty-minute  periods. 
The  disappointment  that  the  headmaster 
has  ordered  that  no  books  be  given  out  for 
the  first  day.  The  heat.  The  desire  to 
get  out  of  the  building.  The  desire  to  get 
a drink.  The  round  of  classes.  The  words 
of  warning,  warnings  not  to  use  transla- 
tions, warnings  not  to  write  in  your  text 
books,  warnings  that  if  you  don’t  do  your 
work  you  are  fooling  yourself.  The 
realization  that  this  is  good  advice.  The 
assurance  that  you  won’t  be  disappointed 
the  next  day  with  regard  to  books.  The 
last  bell.  The  welcome  release.  The 
uncomfortable  ride  in  the  street  car.  The 
arrival  of  the  next  day  with  the  feeling  that 
you  are  in  for  a year’s  work  and  with  the 
hope  that  you  will  pass  next  month  in 
Latin. 


SONGS 

By  Edward  H.  Martin 

I 

O,  take  your  harp  and  pluck  a tune  for  me 
Of  oriental  half-forgotten  lands, 

Of  golden  houris  dancing  in  the  sands. 
And  mystery. 

II 

O,  take  your  harp  and  play  a vagrant  tune, 
Of  camp  fires  and  their  soft  fantastic 
light. 

Of  dusky  gypsies  singing  in  the  night, 
Beneath  the  moon. 

III 

And  from  your  harp,  though  music  far 
is  flung. 

There  will  not  sound  a sweeter  melody 
Than  that  which  never  was  and  will 
not  be, 

A song  unsung. 
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The  Bargain  is  Kept 

By  Wilfred  Kaplan,  ’32 


After  supper  Adam  Johnson’s  wife  went 
upstairs  to  her  bedroom  to  look  for  her 
fountain  pen.  It  was  a warm  evening,  and 
the  cool  lake  breeze  coming  through  her 
bedroom  window  refreshed  her  much. 

As  she  leaned  over  the  bureau,  she 
could  hear  low  sounds  on  the  lake  outside 
— a loon  laughing  his  weird  laugh,  some 
excursionists  returning  home,  chatting  in 
happy  tones. 

Absent-mindedly,  she  knocked  a brush 
off  the  bureau,  and  it  landed  on  the  floor 
with  a bang.  Her  heart  jumped.  No  time 
now  to  set  off  the  volcano  in  the  room 
downstairs. 

At  eight  o’clock  her  terrible  plan  would 
come  to  a head.  That  meant  an  hour  to 
reason  and  worry.  What  if  that  slick,  oily 
man  (they  called  him  “Two  Gun  Jim”) 
didn’t  do  as  he  had  promised,  and  killed 
her  instead  of  him. 

She  had  never  dealt  with  such  people 
before.  At  home  her  field  of  acquaintances 
would  never  have  led  her  there.  How 
did  Mrs.  Carton,  that  wise  old  woman  who 
ran  the  inn  across  the  Lake,  know  of  them? 

It  had  been  queer  when  she  had  decided 
to  open  up  and  tell  this  sympathetic  lady 
her  troubles,  merely  to  relieve  her  mind 
a bit,  and  talk  to  some  one.  Mrs.  Carton 
had  seemed  interested,  over-interested. 
And  when  she  had  said  that  Adam  was  a 
terribly  cruel  man,  the  cross-examiner  had 
leaned  forward,  as  if  that  were  just  the 
sort  of  person  she  were  looking  for. 

And  then  had  come  the  surprise.  The 
old  lady  had  nodded  in  a very  significant 
way,  and  whispered,  “I  can  fix  it  for  you.” 

“Fix  it?  What  do  you  mean?”  At  that 
time  she  had  not  thought  of  a future  any 
different  from  the  past. 

“Yes,  ma’m;  remove  all  your  troubles 
and  set  you  free.  And  you  say  he  has 


money?  Why  didn’t  you  come  to  me  be- 
fore?” 

It  was  awful  to  listen  to  such  talk,  when 
submission  seemed  the  only,  the  wisest 
course.  And  now  what  had  it  come  to? 
She  had  made  a promise  of  money,  had 
bargained  with  her  husband’s  life,  and 
agreed  to  pay  out  of  what  she  would  get 
as  a result  of  his  death. 

She  heard  the  clock  strike  at  quarter 
past.  There  was  little  time  left  to  reason. 
Quick,  she  must  run!  Run  where?  Death 
was  the  only  outlet  from  this  prison.  That 
sentinel  on  guard  downstairs  would  see  to 
it  that  she  didn’t  get  away.  No,  she  was 
too  valuable  to  lose — she  managed  his 
house  for  him,  and  he  didn’t  have  to  pay 
a housekeeper’s  wages. 

It  had  been  different  before  they  had 
married,  long  ago.  He  had  seemed  a strong 
protector,  who  would  use  his  strength  to 
ward  off  danger,  instead  of  to  hold  her  in 
submission.  It  had  been  fine,  too,  right 
after  their  marriage,  and  when  they  had 
their  baby  boy,  Arthur,  such  a strong  hope 
for  the  future.  Adam  had  loved  her  then, 
and  done  his  best  to  make  it  easy  for  her. 

Then  had  come  doom — sudden,  devastat- 
ing— upon  them.  She  had  asked,  “Adam, 
didn’t  Arthur  come  back  with  you?”  And 
then  had  appeared  on  his  face  that  worn, 
disgusted  look,  which  was  never  to  leave 
him.  For  Arthur  did  not  come  back, 
though  they  searched  many  weeks.  Joy  and 
hope  were  gone  from  their  lives. 

A bitter  feeling  swept  through  her. 
What  had  he  done  after  that?  As  if  their 
boy  had  been  the  only  bond  between  them, 
he  had  thrown  her  aside,  and  gone  his  way 
alone.  She  had  stayed  with  him,  always 
hoping  for  a return  of  the  former  warmth. 
But  he  had  hardened  to  her,  and  now  she 
could  not  get  near  him. 
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She  had  hoped  that  her  love  might  drive 
him  on  to  success  and  wealth;  but  he 
seemed  to  thrive  without  her  love.  They 
had  grown  richer  and  richer;  and  she, 
older  and  sadder. 

Every  summer  he  had  moved  out  here  on 
the  lake,  where  he  could  be  alone,  and  she, 
too.  For  it  was  an  hour’s  boat  ride  to  the 
nearest  settlement,  and  that  was  hard.  He 
could  have  spared  holding  her  here  all 
summer;  he  had  the  money.  But  no,  he 
was  satisfied  with  her  work;  he  didn’t  need 
a change.  And  to  tell  him  that  he  treated 
her  cruelly,  and  didn’t  act  as  a loving  hus- 
band should,  was  to  tempt  the  devil  to  mad- 
ness. He  was  a good  husband,  so  he  said, 
and  so  he  acted.  She  was  a — well,  sort  of  a 
good  wife,  though  he  got  mighty  disgusted 
with  her  at  times.  She  would  soon  fix  that. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Carton  must  know  how  to  fix 
things,  she  talked  so  confidently  and  know- 
ingly. She  was  glad  that  she  had  some  one 
who  encouraged  her,  and  told  her  a way 
out. 

She  glanced  at  the  clock,  and  saw  that  it 
was  nearing  eight.  Adam  would  be  wonder- 
ing what  took  her  so  long.  Now,  what  was 
it  she  had  come  up  here  for?  Oh,  yes,  her 
fountain  pen.  She  rummaged  through  the 
drawer  before  her,  and  found  it. 

Adam  was  waiting  for  her  downstairs. 
Well,  this  would  be  his  last  wait.  Soon  all 
would  be  over  with  him,  and  then  she 
would  be  happy. 

Happy?  And  alone?  Could  Mrs.  Car- 
ton fix  that? 

She  got  up  her  courage,  and  went  down- 
stairs. 

“What  took  you  so  long,  Annie?” 

“I  was  looking  for  my  fountain  pen. 
You  said  you  needed  it  to  sign  something.” 

“Yes,  give  it  to  me!”  He  took  the  pen, 
and  pulled  some  papers  out  of  his  pocket. 
He  looked  through  them  until  he  came 
to  the  one  he  wanted.  Then  he  wrote  on 
it,  a few  words. 


“What’s  that  bi£  paper  there?”  she 
asked  him. 

“What  do  you  want  to  know  for?  It’s 
some  business  letter,' — or — oh  no,  it’s  the 

will.” 

Her  heart  jumped  within  her.  What  if 
he  should  change  it  now?  In  one  of  his 
wild  moments  he  might  easily  do  that. 
She  must  try  to  keep  him  calm.  • 

“Have  you  got  it  fixed, — with  the  sig- 
natures, and  everything?”  she  asked. 

“Of  course.  Want  to  see  it?” 

She  blinked  over  it  a moment,  and  tried 
to  find  sense  in  the  jumble  of  words.  She 
saw  “I  bequeath  to — ” and  then  something 
written  very  faint.  She  held  it  to  the  light. 

“It’s  got  your  name  all  right.  There 
isn’t  any  one  else  to  leave  it  to.  If  we  had 
a son — ” 

She  turned  pale.  “Don’t  talk  of  that, 
Adam ; he’s  gone,  and  we  can’t  hope  to  see 
him  again.” 

“Well,  I’ll  talk  of  who  I want,  madam, 
and  no  one  is  going  to  stop  me.”  His  tone 
wasn’t  very  angry,  but  she  cowered. 

“All  right,  go  ahead,”  she  mumbled, 
“only  you’d  better  put  that  away  in  a safe 
place.” 

“It’s  staying  here,”  and  he  pointed  to  his 
vest  pocket;  “and  I’m  going  to  hold  it 
there  till  I get  to  bed,  and  then  I’m  going 
to  hide  it  for  good.” 

It  was  really  very  good  of  him  to  leave 
all  to  her.  She  even  began  to  feel  grateful 
to  him — he  was  making  it  easier  for  her. 
Then  she  thought:  “First  comes  the  fq* 
neral,  and  then  the  murderer.  There  won’t 
be  so  much  left  for  me.”  i . i. 

Adam  put  it  in  his  vest  pocket,  then  hes- 
itated. That  wasn’t  the  way  he’d  been 
brought  up  to  think  of  wills.  They  were 
holy  things;  you  rewarded  your  devoted 
loved  ones  with  them — bosh!  He  hated 
those  loves  ones;  they  fawned  on  you, 
sucking  your  affection  and  your  money. 
But  really,  Annie  had  sense  enough  not  to 
hug  him  all  the  time.  He  began  to  doubt 
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whether  she  was  capable  of  a fond  caress. 
Long  ago  they  had  had  foolish  ideas,  and 
how  queerly  they  had  acted! 

He  used  to  have  a handsome  wife,  whom 
he  greeted  joyfully  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
They  had  had  hopes  together,  had  planned 
for  a wonderful  future.  Now,  what  were 
their  worries?  Whether  Annie  should  take 
the  boat  for  a dollar,  or  the  auto  for  two. 
Ah,  she  had  lost  all  those  sympathies  she 
once  had  had.  He  couldn’t  awaken  them. 
He  was  curious  to  see  what  would  happen 
if  he  tried  to,  if  he  treated  her  gently.  He 
remembered  once,  when  he  had  saved  her 
from  drowning,  how  tenderly  she  had 
looked  on  him,  a grateful  and  worshipping 
heroine. 

He  would  try  her  once:  “Annie!’’  She 
started. 

He  softened  his  voice,  quelled  the  curl- 
ing lips,  and  whispered- — No,  he  didn't 
get  that  far.  Something  interrupted  him. 

He  saw  what  she  had  done.  She  had 
pushed  his  pipe  onto  the  floor. 

“Give  me  my  pipe!”  She  showed  trem- 
bling, mild,  appeal  in  the  gray  eyes  that 
once  had  held  him.  “Give  it  to  me!”  The 
second  time,  he  had  lost  all  his  desire  for 
shouting. 

But  she,  she  couldn’t  stand  his  forever 
yelling  at  her  that  way.  She  would  choke 
him.  Then  she  weakly  murmured,  “Yes”, 
and  trembling  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

Her  hands  groped  for  the  floor.  She  felt 
the  thing  in  her  grasp,  and  moved  toward 
him. 

“You  dropped  something  on  the  floor. 
Is  that  the  bill  you  were  supposed  to  put 

09? 

away : 

What  was  it  ? Oh,  my  God,  the  red  en- 
velope— the  letter  Mrs.  Carton  had  sent 
her.  He  saw,  with  wide  open  eyes.  He 
knew;  what  would  he  do? 

She  stooped,  and  picked  it  up,  shoving 
it  in  her  pocket.  “It’s  nothing,”  she  said, 
and  moved  toward  the  kitchen,  where  she 
would  get  a drink. 


“Let  me  see  it!”  he  shouted  after  her. 
But  she  had  already  closed  the  door. 

Adam  lit  his  pipe.  And  now,  about  that 
offer  for  the  house  and  land.  If  she  would 
only  keep  quiet,  and  leave  him  alone,  he 
could  get  some  of  this  important  business 
done. 

She  noticed  that  the  clock  in  the  kitchen 
said  two  minutes  before  eight.  Sadness 
swept  over  her.  Could  she  pity  him  now? 
Yes,  she  couldn’t  help  it.  Tobacco  in  the 
other  room.  The  familiar  smoke  sur- 
rounded her.  Would  that,  too,  soon  be 
gone? 

What  was  she  thinking  of,  on  the  hour. 
Here  was  her  doom,  and  she  standing  still? 
She  must  run,  open  wide  her  soul.  Her  lips 
were  dead,  her  legs  turned  to  stone. 

She  moved,  she  knew  not  how,  to  the 
other  room,  to  the  door.  The  vision  before 
her  tore  her  eyes.  He  was  sitting  in  that 
chair,  his  back  hunched,  the  smoke  still 
curling  from  his  lips.  The  murderer  had 
come,  and  was  gone;  she  would  be  caught. 
Would  they  believe  ber  now  when  she  said 
that  a man  had  shot  from  the  window, 
that  she  had  found  him  there,  and  had 
fallen  over  his  body? 

There  was  a creak  outside  the  door. 
What  was  that? 

Adam  turned  in  his  chair  and  asked  her 
why  she  stood  there.  She  sank  into  the 
chair,  and  stared  before  her. 

Adam  was  again  bent  over  his  paper,  he 
was  not  dead  yet.  She  could  save  him 
yet.  She  would  stand  over  his  body,  let 
none  come  near.  She  knew  that  it  was  now 
past  eight  o’clock. 

There  were  minutes  of  silence.  What 
was  this  she  was  so  disturbed  about,  all 
about  guns,  and  murders,  and  hanging? 
She  must  have  an  early  breakfast  to-mor- 
row; she  would  take  the  nine  o’clock  boat. 
That  was  right;  now  she  was  thinking 
straight.  All  these  other  things  were  but 
fantasies. 

She  got  out  of  her  chair,  and  moved  to- 
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ward  the  door.  When  he  asked,  “Where 
are  you  going?”  she  was  able  to  answer, 
in  a calm  voice,  “To  get  my  book;  I left 
it  on  the  porch.” 

The  night  was  pleasant  enough.  Fresh 
air  seemed  to  lighten  the  burden  on  her 
heart,  for  she  still  knew  that  something 
was  wrong.  She  saw  the  book,  over  there 
on  the  railing.  She  went  over  to  get  it. 

The  tree  in  front  of  her  waved  its 
branches.  She  shook  her  head.  The  tree 
was  trembling  from  the  ground  up.  She 
blinked  her  eyes. 

Then  the  shadow  moved  toward  her.  She 
held  her  breath. 

“Mrs.  Johnson,  the  money?” 

“What’s  that?  Money?”  She  moved 
back.  Then  she  knew,  and  she  stopped. 

“It’s  all  right,”  she  said,  “Have  you  your 
escape  planned?” 

“Mrs.  Carton  has  it  all  fixed.  I’m  going 
to  shoot  in  about  a minute.”  He  held  his 
gun  up  proudly. 

He  looked  just  like  Adam — a brute,  only 
oilier,  with  smooth  hair,  and  bright  eyes. 
She  shivered,  grabbed  her  book,  and  dashed 
into  the  house.  What  was  it  she  had  just 
said? 

Adam  looked  up  in  surprise.  “What’s 
the  matter  now?”  he  asked. 

“It’s  n’ — nothing.”  This  time  he  could 
hear  the  sob  in  her  voice.  Something  was 
the  matter.  He  got  up,  and  went  to  the 
window,  looked  out,  and  walked  to  the 
bureau,  where  he  kept  his  revolver. 

The  man  outside  knew  his  part  perfectly. 
In  this  isolated  spot  could  they  find  out 
anything?  How  was  anyone  to  know  that 
he,  a resident  of  New  \ ork,  had  been  in- 
vited down  for  this  party? 

He  fingered  the  trigger.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  his  victim.  Was  he  worth  killing? 
Well,  after  all,  money  was  something  in 
the  world. 

It  was  time  he  came  out  from  behind 
the  tree,  and  got  to  work.  He  moved 
slickly,  staying  in  the  shadow.  It  would 


be  a bit  difficult  to  get  a good  shot,  es- 
pecially if  the  old  man  stayed  behind  a 
chair. 

He  heard  a step.  He  looked  up.  He 
saw  a face  in  the  window, — a man’s,  brutal, 
keen-eyed.  He  raised  his  hand  to  shoot. 

Then  something  happened  that  he  hadn’t 
counted  on.  A shot  rang  out,  and  simul- 
taneously a chuckle  of  joy,  from  the  man  at 
the  window. 

Adam  rushed  outside  to  secure  his  vic- 
tim. “It  was  a perfect  shot,  Annie,”  he 
cried. 

He  grabbed  the  man  slouched  over  on  the 
porch,  and  pulled  him  in  through  the 
door. 

“Had  a gun,  eh?  Thought  you’d  have 
a chance  to  use  it,  eh?  I guess  I caught 
you  pretty.” 

Annie  stood  behind  him,  looking  in  ter- 
ror at  the  wounded  man,  whose  right  hand 
was  all  bloody. 

“Well,  what’ll  we  do  with  him,  Annie? 
Guess  we’d  better  tie  him  up  for  the  night.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  and  took  a deep  sigh. 
Nothing  would  happen  now;  Adam  was 
safe.  She  was  glad.  Oh,  how  happy  she 
was.  She  wanted  to  kiss  Adam,  to  tell  him 
that  she  was  proud  of  him.  But  the 
wounded  man  — “Two  Gun  Jim,”  they 
called  him — what  of  him? 

“Let  me  fix  his  hand,”  she  said,  and 
moved  toward  him.  Her  body  was  alive 
now;  she  could  do  things. 

“Wait  a minute!”  It  was  Adam  again, 
blocking  her.  “Let  me  tie  him  up  first.” 

He  had  held  his  prisoner  in  an  iron 
grasp  till  now,  and,  still  holding  on  to  him, 
he  reached  for  a piece  of  rope. 

As  he  wound  the  rope  around  the  man, 
she  watched  his  face.  He  did  indeed  look 
like  Adam,  though  he  wasn't  as  tall,  or  as 
strong.  He  carried  his  wound  carelessly, 
though  she  knew  he  must  be  suffering. 
She  tried  to  read  in  his  face  what  he  was 
thinking. 

He  was  disgusted.  Now  he  knew  what  it 
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was  to  trust  to  a woman  to  get  things 
done.  He  scorned  her  weakness — afraid  to 
go  through  with  it.  And  now  she  had 
fixed  it  for  him  all  right.  He  tried  to  see 
shame  in  her  face.  But  it  wasn’t  there. 

She  came  over,  and  bandaged  his  wound. 
He  pulled  up  his  shirt  sleeve,  clumsily, 
since  Adam  had  not  yet  tied  his  arms  to  his 
sides.  She  worked  over  his  hand,  silently. 
What  was  she  going  to  do  now? 

She  saw  something  peculiar  on  his  arm. 
‘'What’s  that?”  she  asked. 

“It’s  a scar  from  some  old  cut.  I don't 
know  when  I got  it.  It  must  have  been 
pretty  deep,  though." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  searchingly.  Why 
this  intense  interest?  “Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  your  father  and  mother?”  she 
asked. 

“No.  I was  born  in  New  \ork,  I think. 
I don’t  remember  well.” 

She  seemed  not  to  heed  his  answer.  What 
was  the  point  of  this?  He  began  to  an- 
ticipate some  new  game. 

Adam  had  finished  tying  his  captive.  He 
noticed  that  Annie  had  stopped  working 
on  the  hand,  and  was  staring  ahead  of  her. 

“What  is  it,  Annie?”  he  said,  annoyed 
at  this. 

Suddenly  she  turned  and  ran  to  the  kit- 
chen, giving  one  sob  as  she  crossed  the 
threshold.  Adam  was  about  to  run  after 
her,  but  remembered  the  prisoner.  He 
grabbed  him  by  the  arm,  and  roughly 
pushed  him  into  the  closet  nearby,  locking 
the  door.  Then  he  ran  into  the  kitchen. 

“What’s  the  matter?  What’s  happened 
now?” 

She  turned,  and  he  saw  she  had  been 
weeping.  There  was  fear,  and  something 
else,  in  her  face. 

“Adam”,  she  whispered,  sobbing.  “I — 
I think — ” 

“You  think  what?”  His  tone  frightened 
her. 

“I  think  that  he — he — is  Arthur!”  She 
gave  a convulsive  sob,  and  sank  into  a 
chair. 


“Don’t  be  foolish!  He’s  nothing  but  a 
common  burglar.  Our  Arthur  was  meant 
for  more  than  that.  He  doesn’t  look  at  all 
like  him.  What  gave  you  the  idea?” 

“The  scar — don’t  you  remember  Arthur 
cut  himself  on  the  right  arm  in  the  same 
place?” 

“I  don't  remember  anything  like  that. 
Well,  maybe  he  did  cut  himself;  but  it 
was  on  the  left,  not  the  right.” 

Then  she  gave  way  to  her  feelings,  and 
wept.  Adam  was  disgusted. 

The  gunman  in  the  closet  listened  in 
surprise  to  these  wailings  and  rough  bel- 
lowings  from  the  next  room.  He  heard  the 
wife  shriek,  and  then  the  husband  roar 
at  her.  He  heard  the  wife  sobbing,  and  then 
silence,  with  a grumble  now  and  then  from 
the  husband.  Finally  there  was  an  oath 
and  a slamming  of  a door.  He  heard  the 
husband  approaching. 

The  key  clicked,  and  the  door  opened. 
He  looked  up  at  the  man  before  him. 

“Get  up ! He  obeyed,  and  moved  into 
the  living  room.  He  noticed  that  the  wife 
had.  slipped  into  the  room,  and  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door. 

“My  wife  here  thinks  you  look  like  a 
son  of  ours  that  disappeared  a long  time 
ago.  How  old  are  you?” 

The  man  looked  out  in  surprise.  Adam 
watched  his  face  to  see  his  emotions. 

“I’m  twenty-nine.” 

“Hm.  That’s  about  right.  Do  you  re- 
member ever  being  called  Arthur?” 

“Arthur?”  the  man  scratched  his  head. 
Annie  looked  straight  at  him.  He  felt  her 
eyes  burning  upon  him,  and  he  glanced  at 
her. 

What  was  this  new  game?  She  had 
something  up  her  sleeve,  he  knew  that. 
Well,  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  for 
her.  He  had  a game  to  play. 

Then  he  turned  to  Adam  and  said,  “Why, 
yes,  I have  a faint  recollection  of  being 
called  that.” 

Adam  was  surprised.  “Do  you  think  you 
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could  possibly  be  our  boy?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  I remember  little  of  my  child- 
hood, except  that  I was  roaming  the  streets 
in  New  York  when  I was  eleven.  I don’t 
know  who  my  parents  were.  Have  you  any 
test  to  give  me  to  prove  it?” 

Annie  rushed  forward.  “Yes,  I have 
one!”  she  cried.  “Do  you  remember  this? 

“‘Oh  Arthur,  run  to  the  door,  .your 
daddy’s  here,  I’m  sure  I heard  a noise.’ 
And  next  is — wait,  I’ll  remember.”  . 

The  prisoner  looked  at  her.  “Doesn’t 
it  go,  ‘Oh,  Arthur’?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  cried.  “Oh  Arthur,  run 
to  the  door,  your  daddy’s  here  and  find  if 
he’s  brought  your  toys.” 

“See  how  he  remembers  it,  don’t  you?” 

“Tes,  I do,  faintly,  it’s  coming  back 
now. 

Annie  held  out  her  arms,  and  he  moved 
to  her.  Adam  stood  embarrassed  as  he 
saw  them. 

He  determined  to  acknowledge  his  son, 
and  did.  Annie  was  radiant  with  hap- 
piness. She  kept  mumbling  to  herself,  and 
smiling  on  her  boy,  whom  she  wanted  so 
much. 

Finally  Adam  said,  “Well,  Annie,  it’s 


time  we  went  to  bed.  Arthur,  you  can  sleep 
on  the  couch  there;  I’ll  fix  it  for  you.” 

As  she  went  up  the  stairs  to  her  bed- 
room, Annie  asked  him,  “Arthur,  how  did 
you  remember  that  poetry?” 

“Oh,  didn’t  they  teach  me  that  in 
school  ?” 

Annie  looked  at  him.  It  was  queer,  the 
way  he  said  that.  Was  it  with  this  son  of 
hers  she  had  bargained  to  kill  Adam?  She 
hurried  up  the  stairs. 

A little  later,  after  Annie  had  talked  so 
much  of  her  joy  that  she  had  put  Adam 
to  sleep,  she  murmured  a prayer  to  herself. 
Then  she  closed  her  eyes.  She  kept  think- 
ing, “Oh  Arthur,  run — ” 

Suddenly,  she  heard  some  one  quietly 
saying  the  same  verses  near  her.  Only  they 
weren’t  exactly  the  same. 

“Oh,  Two  Gun  Jimmie,  run  to  the  door; 

Good-bye,  fair  lady,  I’ll  see  you  no 
more.” 

She  blinked  in  amazement. 

There  was  a click,  and  a shot. 

As  the  footsteps  ran  down  to  the  living- 
room,  and  out  of  the  house,  Annie  fell  on 
her  husband’s  corpse  and  groaned. 


MEMORABILIA 

Taken  from  the  “ Latin  School  Register ” of  1392  in  the  days 
when  men  were  men  and  a “ pansy ” was  a flower. 

Which  Class  was  victorious  in  the  rush,  some  time  ago,  between  the  First  and 
Second  Classes  is  still  undecided,  and  probably  we  shall  never  know  until  our  toes 
shall  be  turned  up  to  the  daisies. 

The  First  Class  claims  the  victory  of  the  first  trial,  but  the  second  would  probably 
have  gone  to  the  Second  Class  had  not  the  bell  rung  and  spoiled  the  fufri.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  the  rush  occurred  at  all,  for  as  Dr.  Merrill  afterward  told  us,  he 
had  just  been  telling  a visitor  from  out  of  town,  how  good  we  usually  were,  and! 
then  we  went  and  were  “badder”  than  we  had  been  for  five  years. 

LETS  GO,  CLASS  l 
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Crayner’s  Last  Cruise 

By  Joseph  M.  Foley,  ’33 


"I  say  you  can't  do  it.  It’s  impossible, 
you  may  be  a good  sailor,  but  you  never 
could  weather  a sea  like  that.  That’s  a 
long  way  up  there,  man,  and  to  attempt  it 
in  this  weather  with  a ship  like  yours  would 
be—” 

The  speaker  paused  significantly,  and 
with  a shrug  of  his  shoulders  walked  over 
to  a nearby  packing-box  and  sat  down. 
He  was  a middle-aged  man,  and  one  could 
tell  by  his  appearance,  by  his  brass-but- 
toned  coat,  his  sailor’s  cap,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  the  sea. 

The  man  with  whom  he  was  conversing 
was  dressed  in  much  the  same  manner, 
except  that  his  cap  was  missing.  His  head 
was  covered  with  a mass  of  black 
hair,  which  was  just  beginning  to  turn  gray 
at  the  temples.  He  turned  his  piercing 
eyes  upon  his  companion  and  a note  of 
challenge  in  his  voice,  said,  “You’re  a fine 
one  to  be  talking  about  my  ship.  It’s  fully 
as  good  as  yours,  if  not  better.” 

His  impetuous  retort  was  cut  short  by  an 
interruption  from  the  older  man,  who  in  a 
cool  and  steady  voice  remarked,  “My  ship 
may  not  be  any  ‘Leviathan,’  but  at  any 
rate,  I don’t  expect  too  much  from  it. 

Now,  listen  to  me,  Pete  Crayner;  to  at- 
tempt to  sail  to  Greenland  in  your  little 
ship  would  be  suicide.  No,  it  would  be 
worse,  it  would  be  murder.  Do  you  hear 
me,  Crayner?  Murder!  You  would  put  all 
your  crew  in  the  same  grave  as  your  own!” 

His  voice  rose,  and  the  waves  lapping 
up  against  the  moss-covered  wooden  sup- 
ports of  the  pier  seemed  to  chide  him  for 
breaking  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Crayner  reflected  for  a while,  and  then 
answered.  “But  Dave,  can’t  you  see  what  it 
means  to  me?  If  I can  get  that  cargo 
through  to  Greenland,  I can  get  that  con- 
tract, and  that  means  more  money,  and  a 


better  ship.  I am  one  of  the  best  sailors  on 
this  coast.  I am  sure  I can  get  through.” 
His  voice  was  pleading  now,  as  if  Dobb- 
son  s approval  would  mean  the  success  of 
his  enterprise. 

But  the  older  sailor  remained  unmoved. 
He  looked  first  at  his  companion,  then  out 
over  the  waves.  After  a few  moments  of 
silence  he  spoke.  “Pete,  you  see  that  that 
water  there  is  calm,  peaceful  as  a mill 
pond.  But,  I know,  and  you  know,  that  out 
there  a few  miles,  that  same  body  of  water 
is  raging  and  roaring  like  a fire  in  a steel 
mill.  And  don’t  forget,  this  is  the  time 
the  icebergs  start  floating  down,  and  if  you 
hit  one  of  them,  well — you  know  what 
would  happen.” 

“Yes,  Dave,  I know,  but  I’ll  risk  it.” 

“Then,  all  I can  say  is,  good-bye  and 
good-luck,  because  you  need  it.” 

The  two  men  shook  hands;  then  Dobbson 
turned  and  walked  slowly  away  from  the 
wharf,  leaving  Crayner  alone.  The  night 
was  chilly,  and  the  solitary  figure  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  pier  buttoned  up  his 
coat-collar,  and  curled  up  cozily  against 
the  packing-box.  He  sat  there  pensively 
for  an  hour  and  a half,  while  before  his 
eyes  there  passed  visions  of  contracts,  fabu- 
lous wealth,  and  a fleet  of  ships  all  his  own. 
And  then  the  visions  faded  away,  and  com- 
ing out  of  his  reverie,  Crayner  heard  the 
old  clock  in  the  church  tower  striking  one. 
He  arose  and  ambled  slowly  through  the 
streets  of  the  little  fishing  town  until  he 
reached  his  home.  He  retired  immediately, 
and  fell  into  a sleep  that  was  replete  with 
dreams  of  sinking  ships  and  drowning 
men.  Once,  during  the  night,  he  awoke 
with  a start,  as  he  seemed  to  hear  Dobb- 
son’s  voice  crying  out  to  him,  “It’s  mur- 
der!” Then  he  arose,  and  nervously  paced 
the  floor  till  morning  came. 
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The  morning  sun  rose  up  from  beyond 
the  horizon  and  serenely  looked  down 
upon  the  peaceful  harbor  of  Gloucester.  A 
light  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  little 
sloops  that  lay  at  anchor  rolled  lazily 
upon  the  gentle  swell.  On  one  of  the 
piers,  Captain  Crayner  was  assisting  his 
men,  who  were  loading  his  ship,  the 
“Venetia.”  He  paused  suddenly,  as  he 
saw  Dobbson  approaching  him. 

“I  see  you  haven’t  changed  your  mind.” 

“No,  Dave.  I’ve  decided  to  go  at  any 
price.” 

“You  can  still  back  out  and  let  the 
‘Tarantula’  carry  it.” 

“I  can,  but  I won’t.  I’ve  made  up  my 
mind,  and  I won’t  stop  now.  There’s  no 
use  in  trying  to  persuade  me  not  to  go. 

“I  give  up.  You’re  stubborn  as  a mule.” 
Then,  changing  the  topic,  “What’s  your 

O 9? 

course : 

“Halifax,  St.  Johns,  Holmhorn.” 

“That’s  about  the  best  way.” 

Crayner  turned  to  one  of  the  crew  and 
asked,  “All  done?” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir,”  came  the  answer. 

“Well,  then,  we’ll  be  starting. 

Bidding  a farewell  to  Dobbson,  he  went 
on  board  and  quickly  gave  the  command 
to  set  sail.  A few  minutes  later,  the 
“Venetia”  was  making  its  way  out  of 
Gloucester  harbor,  leaving  behind  it  a 
saddened  man,  who  stood  on  the  wharf 
and  looked  after  the  little  ship  till  it  was 
hidden  from  his  sight  by  a small  island. 
Then  he  heaved  a sigh,  and  slowly  walked 
away. 

The  voyage  of  the  “Venetia”  from 
Gloucester  to  St.  Johns  was  uneventful, 
for  the  ship  encountered  only  the  weather 
that  was  customary  to  that  region.  Crayner 
had  made  the  trip  dozens  of  times  before, 
and  it  was  not  unusual  that  he  sailed  into 
St.  Johns  harbor  without  having  encount- 
ered any  mishaps.  But  it  was  the  second 
part  of  the  voyage  that  the  captain 
feared.  The  weather  north  of  St.  Johns 


was  foggy  and  stormy,  and  south  of 
Greenland  there  were  icebergs.  He  won- 
dered if  he  had  not  better  turn  back,  if  it 
would  not  be  better  for  him  to  swallow 
his  pride,  for  in  his  heart  he  knew  that 
his  ship  was  incapable  of  making  the 
perilous  journey.  But  the  thought  of  re- 
turning to  Gloucester,  and  admitting  that 
he  was  afraid  forced  him  to  sail  from  St. 
Johns  next  day, — bound  for  Holmhorn. 

Late  the  next  night  the  Venetia  was 
trying  to  weather  the  worst  storm  Captain 
Crayner  had  ever  experienced  in  all  his 
twenty-five  years  as  a sailor.  The  little 
ship  reared  and  tossed  like  a wild  horse, 
and  it  was  only  by  a remarkable  stroke  of 
good  fortune  that  it  did  not  capsize 
entirely.  The  crew,  clad  in  heavy  oil- 
skins, were  running  to  and  fro,  executing 
the  commands  that  the  captain  shot  at  them 
with  machine-gun  rapidity.  Suddenly 
Crayner  realized  that  the  ship  had  been  let 
loose  and  was  careening  so  much  that  it 
was  in  grave  danger  of  being  overturned. 
He  hastily  made  his  way  to  the  wheel,  and 
inquired  what  was  the  trouble. 

The  answer  came  back  in  gasps,  for 
though  the  helmsman  was  a powerful  man, 
the  storm  had  taken  the  energy  from  him. 

“The  rudder’s  — gone,  I — guess.”  His 
voice  trailed  off,  and  he  slumped  to  the 
deck  in  a heap. 

Having  seen  that  the  unconscious  helms- 
man was  cared  for,  Crayner  seized  the 
wheel,  only  to  discover  that  the  words  of 
the  sailor  had  been  too  true.  His  voice 
was  hardly  audible  above  the  gale,  as  he 
shouted  to  his  sailors,  “Pray,  every 
mother’s  son  of  you,  pray!” 

Men  who  had  forgotten  what  prayer  was 
for  years,  fell  on  their  knees  on  the  wet 
deck  and  offered  a humble  supplication  to 
the  Almighty  that  they  might  be  carried 
through  safely. 

Their  entreaties  were  answered,  for  next 
morning,  when  the  sun  rose,  the  Venetia, 
without  a rudder,  and  with  one  mast  miss- 
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ing,  was  floating  aimlessly  about,  safely 
out  of  the  storm.  It  would  have  been  use- 
less to  stay  there  and  wait  for  assistance, 
so  the  captain  had  let  the  ship  go  as  it 
would,  trusting  to  luck  that  he  would  run 
across  some  sort  of  boat.  The  weather 
was  extremely  cold  and  a strong  wind  that 
was  blowing  was  steadily  driving  the 
“Venetia”  north. 

The  captain  was  strolling  about  the  deck 
meditatively,  when  he  heard  a voice  from 
the  bow  calling  out,  “Iceberg  ahead!” 

They  were  helpless,  sailing  right  into 
the  huge  mass  of  white  that  directly  con- 
fonted  them.  Crayner  hurriedly  called  his 
men  together,  and  ordered,  “If  we  come 
within  three  hundred  yards,  we’ll  lower 
the  small  boat,  and  row  for  our  lives. 
Stand  ready.” 


The  orders  were  carried  out,  the  Venetia 
was  deserted,  and  the  men  sat  silently  in 
the  lifeboat  and  waited  for  the  crash.  But 
as  the  Venetia  approached  the  huge  mass, 
a sudden  change  in  the  wind  blew  it  off 
to  the  left  and  the  ship  passed  by  the  ice- 
berg unharmed. 

Back  in  Gloucester  Dave  Dobbson 
silently  read  the  paper  that  he  had  just 
bought.  It  told  of  how  a fishing  schooner 
had  found7  the  “Venetia  ' off  the  coast  of 
Greenland  and  of  how  that  same  fishing 
schooner  had  picked  up  a dory  with  four 
dead  men  lying  in  the  bottom. 

Dobbson  cast  the  paper  aside  and 
remarked  sadly  to  himself,  “He  was  the 
best  sailor  on  the  coast.  What  pride  has 

f ” 

man ! 
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An  Anecdote  Retold 

By  David  Simpson  Klugh,  Jr.,  ’32 


In  the  deep  quiet  of  a late  October  after- 
noon, one  Henry  Dawes,  an  American  tour- 
ist, stood  in  silent  contemplation  before 
the  chapel  of  nine  altars  in  the  famous 
presbytery  of  Fountains  Abbey,  Yorkshire, 
England.  The  tempered  light  filtering 
through  the  remnants  of  stained  glass  in 
the  windows  of  the  ruined  chapel  fell 
like  a benediction  upon  the  flagstoned 
floor.  Dawes,  moved  in  spite  of  himself, 
stood  on  the  threshold,  drinking  in  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Hard-hearted,  prac- 
tical business  man  though  he  was,  he  was 
conscious  of  a certain  subtle  emotion 
strongly  akin  to  awe. 

The  stillness  was  absolute,  save  for  the 
faint  echoing  peal  of  a distant  bell  in  a 
neighboring  town.  Dawes  thought  of  the 
wThite-robed  Cistercian  monks  driven  out 


by  the  Reformation  three  centuries  be- 
fore. He  could  almost  fancy  he  heard  them 
sigh  as  they  filed  slowly  through  the  choir 
into  the  lofty-vaulted  nave  on  their  way 
out  into  the  world,  having  said  their  last 
mass,  and  rung  the  last  vespers. 

Abruptly  he  came  to  himself  again.  It 
was  growing  dark.  It  must  be  quite  late. 
Everyone  had  left  the  premises  long  since, 
even  the  guide  was  gone.  Now,  how  in  the 
dickens  was  he  going  to  find  his  way  out? 
As  he  turned  to  make  his  way  through  the 
shadowy  choir,  he  was  aware  of  a solitary 
figure  that  stood  musing  upon  a bit  of 
crumbling  statuary  reposing  in  a shallow 
niche.  “One  of  those  confounded  British- 
ers,” he  thought.  “Forever  priding  them- 
selves upon  the  achievements  of  their  an- 
cestors. Fiddlesticks!”  Nevertheless  he 
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could  point  the  way  out — that  was  one 
thing.  Dawes  approached  accordingly. 

“Excuse  me,  sir — ” 

The  Englishman  turned.  He  was  very 
tall,  and  very  slender.  His  somber  black 
suit,  cut  in  a somewhat  vague,  almost  an- 
tique style,  seemed  to  intensify  the  palor 
of  his  countenance.  “Queer  people,  these 
Englishmen,”  Dawes  thought. 

“Good  evening  to  you,  sir,”  the  English- 
man said  quite  civilly.  “Aren’t  you  stay- 
ing rather  late?  No  matter,  though.”  He 
smiled  a slow,  melancholy  smile. 

Dawes  thought  he  looked  rather  thin,  and 
underfed.  “English  cooking,  I’ll  bet  a 
‘fiver’,”  he  mused.  Aloud  he  said,  “I’m  a 
stranger  in  these  parts,  and  I was  wonder- 
ing if  you’d  be  good  enough  to  show  me 
the  way  out?” 

The  Englishman  bowed  gently.  “I 
should  be  only  too  happy  if  you’d  care  to 
wait  a fewr  moments  longer.  It  is  not  often 
that  I have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  here, 
and  I never  like  to  leave  without  having 
spent  some  time  feasting  my  eyes  upon 
the  columns  and  Gothic  arches  of  the 


nave.”  He  laughed  softly,  as  though  from  a 
great  distance. 

Dawes  chuckled  to  himself.  “These  sen- 
timental Britishers!  Imagine  any  Ameri- 
can being  so  simple-minded  as  that.”  To 
the  Englishman  he  said,  “Oh,  that’s  all 
right — no  hurry — I can  wait.  And  thank 
you,  very  kindly.” 

Side  by  side,  the  two  strolled  into  the 
shadowy  depths  of  the  high-vaulted  cham- 
ber. The  stranger  chatted  affably  as  they 
went.  “You  know,”  he  said,  when  they 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  vast  anti-cham- 
ber, “rumor  has  it  that  this  abbey  is 
haunted.  There’s  some  sort  of  legend,  you 
know.  Some  story  to  that  effect.  I won- 
der— ” 

“Tommyrot!”  said  the  American.  “Don’t 
believe  a word  of  it.” 

“But,”  insisted  the  Englishman,  furrow- 
ing his  pallid  browr,  “Don’t  you  believe  in 
ghosts?” 

Dawres  curled  his  lip  in  a superior  man- 
ner. “No,  I don’t  believe  in  ghosts,”  he 
stated. 

“No-o?”  queried  the  stranger,  and  van- 
ished. . . . 


-0 — o — O 


CALIBAN  IN  THE  STOKEHOLE 

( Inspired  by  Eugene  O’Neill’s 
“The  Hairy  Ape”) 


Shovel,  Slave,  for  all  you’re  worth ! 
Feed  the  hungry  flame! 

Pause  not  for  a moment’s  rest, 

Shirk  not  for  a minute,  lest 
The  blazing  fire  lose  its  zest; 

Work,  you  lowest  form  on  earth! 

Even  though  your  back  be  lame, 
Shovel  all  the  coal  and  coke! 

Put  your  muscles  to  the  test — 

Stoke! 

Stoke ! 

Stoke! 


Speed!  Speed!  That’s  the  password! 

Give  ’er  all  you’ve  got! 

What  matters  if  your  arms  are  sore? 
You’re  hardened  steel  within  your  core! 
Answer  the  furnace’s  hungry  roar! 

What!  Your  body  hurts? 

What  matter,  you  down-trodden  sot? 
You’re  only  a human  robot,  bought; 

All  you  do  is  slave  and  rot! 

Work  to  you  is  just  a joke! 

Stoke ! 

Stoke! 

Stoke! 


Sidney  Rosen,  ’31 
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Ramblings  of  the  Register’s  Raving  Reporter 


September  10. 
Welcome  back. 

everybody 

There  are  now 
some  2600  stu- 
dents in  the  Latin 

School 

Classes  V and 
VI  are  together 
in  the  Bowdoin 
School,  West 
End.  ...  So  are 
some  girls  .... 
T’sk;  t’sk. 

September  11.  Once  again  this  year 
there  is  a Class  I (mostly  by  courtesy  of 
the  College  Boards)  oh,  and  lest  we 
forget  there  are  quite  a few  P.  G.’s 
(permanent  guests.) 

September  14.  Mr.  Winslow  is  still 
making  the  rounds  of  the  school,  inquiring 
in  stentorian  tones  for  Bratt  of  Room  301. 

September  15.  This  is  a Fashion  Note 
( Vogue  please  copy):  The  lynx-like  eyes 
of  one  of  the  R.  R.  R.’s  (Register’s  Rav- 
ing Reporter — see  cut  above  for  fairly 
accurate  representation  drawn  by  the  Staff 
Artist)  many  friends  have  discovered  an 
Empress  Eugenie  hat  on  the  statue  of  the 
Green  Mountain  Minute  Man  in  Room  201 
Say,  those  hats  weren’t  new  even  when 
Eugenie  wore  them  latest  style — to 
which  I reply  in  the  words  of  Oscar  Shultz 
of  happy  memory,  “Oh,  yeah?” 

September  16.  At  an  assembly  of 
Classes  I and  II  the  headmaster  announced 
that  English  High  School  had  closed 
registration  because  of  over-crowded  con- 
ditions possibly  because  so  many  ex- 
Latinites  were  applying  for  admission 
Now  it  seems  a bit  more  probable  that  our 
athletic  teams  will  remain  intact. 


September  17.  Yesterday  our  school 
was  visited  by  two  Japanese  pedants  (use 
the  dictionary  on  that  one)  from  the  fair 
city  of  Tokio.  Your  correspondent  had 
their  names;  but  he  doubted  whether  he 
could  muster  up  strength  to  spell  them  on 
the  typewriter,  and  you  couldn’t  pronounce 
them,  anyway;  so  we’ll  let  it  go  at  telling 
you  that  they  were  very  much  impressed 
(I’m  taking  them  at  their  face  value)  and 
that  they  were  interested  in  the  sciences, 
history,  and  drill. 

Permutations  and  Combinations  in 
Algebra  ! 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Mathema- 
tics Department  the  R.  R.  R.  (vide  supra) 
has  made  the  momentous  discovery  that  the 
above-mentioned  2600  students  will  pro- 
duce an  average  crop  of  exactly  64870.3 
“plums”  per  week. 

No  Left  Turns 

If  Traffic  Commissioner  Conry  and  Mr. 
Hultman  would  cease  to  engage  one  an- 
other’s time  in  verbal  fisticuffs,  we  should 
be  truly  grateful  if  the  aforementioned 
Traffic  Commissioner  would  lend  us  his 
aid  in  straightening  out  the  perpetual  tan- 
gle in  the  Parking  Space  for  touring 
students  of  B.  L.  S. 

Succor  ! 

In  endeavoring  to  untie  one  of  those 
pseudo  desk-chairs,  which  must  have  been 
designed  for  students  of  Lilliputian  di- 
mensions, your  faithful  chronicler  got  so 
entangled  after  an  assembly  the  other  day 
that  he  was  reminded  forcibly  of 
the  fact  that  human  limbs  are  not  con- 
structed of  elastic.  Finally  he  was  rescued 
by  a member  of  the  Faculty,  who  evidently 
had  had  a great  deal  of  experience  in 
untangling  snarled  string.  Thanks! 

September  22.  This  should  be  labeled 
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“Trampling  on  Tammany  Hall.”  At  the 
first  attempt  to  secure  nominations  for 
office  in  Class  I,  the  amateur  politicians 
became  so  frenzied  that  they  forgot  to 
count  how  many  papers  of  nomination 
they  had  signed  for  each  office  In  the 
oft-repeated  words  of  Mr.  Daniel  Shea  of 
the  Physics  Department,  “This  is  Class  I, 
mind  you.” 

September  23.  At  last  everybody  seems 
to  have  become  so  acclimated  and 
oriented  that  his  favorite  indoor  pastime 
is  no  longer  that  very  weak  form  of  humour 
manifested  in  pestering  Mr.  Gardner  to 
change  his  program,  his  masters,  and  what 
have  you. 

September  24.  Shhh  Saklad,  our 
most  promising  All-American  football 
player,  reveals  the  secret  of  his  much- 
admired  epidermis  in  an  exclusive  inter- 
view with  the  R.  R.  R.  “I  find  that  mud 
packs  are  most  beneficial,”  said  Mr.  Sak- 
lad which  was  all  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  somebody  who  didn’t  know  any 
better  tripped  up  our  hero  in  scrimmage 
the  other  day  with  the  net  result  that  he 
indulged  in  a mud  bath,  chiefly  in  the  face. 

September  29.  At  last  primaries  have 
been  successfully  negotiated  Let  us  see 
what  election  day  will  bring  The  R.  R. 
R.  deplores  this  futile  campaigning  with- 
out cigars. 

October  2.  We  sympathize  with  those 
that  didn’t  get  elected;  we  sympathize  even 
more  with  those  who  did  Poor  chaps! 
They  are  just  beginning  to  find  out  what 
saps  they  were  to  run.  The  winners: 

James  Harvey  Mclnerney  Best  of  luck, 
Mac;  you’ll  need  it! 

Leo  Francis  Glynn  Mac’s  first  lieuten- 
ant and  left-hand  man. 

Paul  Howard  Segool  What,  no  public 
accountant  and  auditor? 


Commiserations  to  the  Class  Committee 
men.  May  the  best  man  win! 

Gerard  Francis  Burke,  John  Joseph 
Maloney,  Philip  Louis  Pogatch,  Robert 
Rubin  Shapiro,  and  Paul  Robert  Steptoe, 
the  chairman.  (Those  are  in  alphabetical 
order.) 

Also,  as  of  October  2nd:  Latin  0; 
Groton  12.  “Nuf  Sed.” 

Educational  Mote 

The  Literary  Club  is  getting  under  way 
I he  question  of  the  hour  is  not  whether 
Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare,  but  who  will  be 
elected.  President.  A terrific  fight  is  in  the 
offing. 

October  5.  Now  is  the  time  that  such 
declamatory  masterpieces  of  pathos  and 
tearful  expression  as  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus, Old  Ironsides,  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  and  W arrens  Address  once  again 
take  their  places  in  the  astral  regions. 

October  6.  At  the  first  assemblage  of 
the  entire  main  building  since  1923,  I be- 
lieve, and  which  was  of  necessity  held  in 
the  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  school  the  boys 
were  addressed  by  a gentleman  connected 
with  the  Boston  Fire  Department.  There 
was  a girl  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
Girlo’  Latin  School,  who  successfully  com- 
peted with  the  speech  of  the  fire  chief  in 
gaining  the  attention  of  the  boys. 

October  9.  Classes  I and  II  were  enter- 
tained by  Captain  Timothy  Healy  of  the 
Australian  Anzaes  with  a speech  replete 
with  English,  or  rather  Australian,  accents 
and  witticisms.  A most  entertaining  hour! 
May  we  have  more  of  them,  Mr.  Powers! 

And  so,  until  further  announcement  over 
the  air,  this  is  Station  R.  R.  R.  signing  off 
And  with  that,  Br  er  Rabbit  said  to 
Renny  Fox,  “Good  night;  I’m  tired  of 
pounding  this  typewriter.” 

retropeR  gnivaR  s’retsigeR 
( Larry  the  Linotyper  made  slight  mistake) 


An  Autumn  Reverie 


By  D.  S.  Klugh,  ’31 


Fall  comes  over  the  hills — 

A sweet,  sad,  melancholy  “Pied  Piper” 
Whose  trailing,  parti-colored  robe — 

Russet,  scarlet,  gold — 

Sweeps  chill  and  gusty,  fold  on  fold, 

And  merrily  dancing  in  his  train 
A thousand  leaves  who  slept  with  rain 
When  Sweet  Spring  Zephyr  whispered 
Newly  born,  they  dreamed  of  summer. 
Now  from  the  shelt’ring  arms  of  parent 
trees 

Enticed,  they  heed  the  Piper’s  plea. 

His  piping,  a strange  and  wanton  melody 
Summoning  all  to  join  his  band. 

I’m  joyous  guest  of  distant  land, 

A dim  and  distant,  unknown  bourne, 
Whence  leaves  nor  flowers  e’er  return. 
Happy  country  ever  blooming, 

With  rose  and  leaves  that  know  no  fading — 
Would  that  I might  heed  that  piping, 
Gaily  wand’ring  with  the  rest — 

With  the  oak  leaf  and  the  maple. 

To  the  Thule  of  the  blest. 


Awake,  0 Sluggard  ! 

“Well,  we  changed  back  to  Standard 
Time.” 

“Yep.” 

“Did  you  turn  your  clock  back  an  hour 
before  the  change  was  due?” 

“No;  I waited  until  the  alarm  rang  next 
morning  and  then  turned  it  back  an  hour. 
First  time  I ever  beat  the  pesky  thing.” 

* * * 

All  So  Simple 

“How  does  the  balloon  rise?” 

“One  takes  out  the  ballast.” 

“Right,  and  when  one  wants  to  descend?” 
“One  puts  back  the  ballast.” 


Perfect  Gentleman 

Policeman:  “Don’t  you  know  that  you 
should  always  give  half  the  road  to  a 
woman  driver?” 

Motorist:  “I  always  do  when  I find  out 
which  half  of  the  road  she  wants.” 

■»  * * 

Ghoulish  Job,  At  Times 

She:  “Don’t  you  humorists  ever  run  out 
of  jokes?” 

He:  “Occasionally;  then  we  become 
exhumerists.” 
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Saga  of  the  Frosh 

By  Sidney  Rosen.  ’31 


Then  the  little,  shrinking  freshman 
Girded  up  his  first-worn  longies, 

Shined  his  yellow  shoes,  and  school-pin, 
Shined  them  till  they  gleamed  and  glistened. 
Slung  his  brief-case  ’neath  his  elbow. 
(Shining  brief-case,  new  horse-leather, 

Of  the  tribe  of  Hutton-Dutton — 

Bargains  here  for  seven-fifty). 

Forth  he  went  to  do  great  battle 
With  the  old  Schola  Latina, 

With  the  mighty  tribe  of  soph’mores, 
Juniors,  seniors,  and  the  masters; 

Tribe  that  never  has  been  conquered, 
(Bravest  tribe  in  Massachusetts) 

Painting  all  they  see  with  red  ink — 

Red  ink  on  the  year’s  report  card, 

Red  ink  on  the  conduct-column; 

Scalping  all,  they  show  no  mercy, 
Waiting  for  another  victim. 

Innocently  came  our  hero, 

Light  of  heart  and  proudly  striding. 
Little  knew  he  of  the  danger — 

Red  ink  tribe  in  ambush  lying — 

Tripping  lightly  in  the  building, 

Looked  for  pleasure  halls,  for  dream- 
rooms, 

.Saw  but  four  walls  and  a blackboard, 


Wooden  desks  and  upraised  platform, 
Nothing  good  but  steam  and  windows — 
Then  he  gasped  in  his  amazement. 
Gasped  with  horror,  fear,  and  anguish — 
For,  upon  him,  in  a phalanx, 

Coming  nearer,  in  a body, 

Was  the  tribe  of  soph’mores,  juniors, 
Seniors — all  with  text-books,  pencils, 
Wicked  eyes — and  scalps  a-dangling 
From  their  belts  of  purple  wampum! 

And  preceding  this  huge  army, 

Was  the  tribe  of  masters — heroes! 
Shouting,  dancing,  waving  wildly, 

In  their  hands  were  pots  of  red  ink, 

On  their  faces,  smears  of  red  ink, 
Hurling  pens  all  filled  with  red  ink, 

They  advanced  upon  the  freshman, 
Screaming  taunts  and  shouting  laughter. 
Waited  he  for  chance  of  glory? 

Did  he  spring,  and  slaughter  many? 

No — he  melted,  slowly  faded, 

Disappeared  from  sight  and  vision. 

I Hid.  perhaps  inside  the  basket) 

Thus  departed  our  freshman, 

From  the  bloody  field  of  battle, 

From  the  mighty  tribe  of  red  ink — 

After  him  is  marked — DISCEDIT. 
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[Having  chanced  upon  the  clipping  be- 
low in  the  “Boston  Transcript”  of  Oct.  3, 
1931,  the  Register’s  Raving  Reporter  here 
inserts  it,  dedicating  it  to  the  magazine  of 
our  sister  school,  which  magazine,  alas, 
seems  never  to  have  acquired  that  singular 
charm  peculiar  to  the  original  “Jabber- 
wock"  by  Lewis  Carroll.] 

•X-  -X-  * 

DER  JAMMERWOCH 

Es  brillig  war.  Die  schlichte  Toven 
Wirrten  and  wimmelton  in  Waben; 

Und  aller-mumsige  Burggoven 
Die  mohmen  Rath’  ausgraben. 

Bewahre  doch  vor  Jammerwoch! 

Die  Zahne  knirschen,  Krallen  kratzen! 
Bewahr’  vor  Jubjub-Vogel,  vor 
Frumiosen  Banderschnatzchen ! 

Er  griff  sein  vorpals  Schwertchen  zu, 

Er  suchte  lang  das  manchsam’  Ding; 
Dann,  stehend  unten  Tumtum-Baum 
Er  an-zu-denken-fing. 

Als  stand  er  tief  in  Andacht  auf, 

Des  Jammerwochen’s  Augen-feuer 
Durch  tulgen  Wald  mit  wiffeln  kam 
Ein  burbelnd  Ungeheuer. 

Eins,  zwei!  Eins,  zwei!  Und  durch  und 
durch 

Sein  vorpals  Schwert  zerschieferschnuck. 
Da  blieb  tes  todt.  Er,  Kopf  in  Hand, 
Gelaumfig  zog  zuruck. 

Und  schlugst  Du  ja  den  Jammerwoch? 
Umarme  rnich,  mein  Bohm’sches 
Kind! 

O Freuden-Tag!  0 Halloo-Schlag ! 

Er  chortelt  froh-gesinnt. 

M.  V.  B. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD 
By  Leu  is  R.  Schultz,  ’34 

Something  ominous  and  potent, — 

Indescribably  austere — 

Lends  its  charm  so  wanton, 

Lightly  to  my  ear. 

“John  Smith!”  it  says  in  fiery  tones. 

“John  Smith!”  it  fairly  barks; 

“You  clown!  you’ve  misbehaved  again,. 

Sit  down  and  take  five  marks!” 

* * * 

Downstairs  his  mother  was  struggling 
with  the  supper  fire. 

“Tommy,”  said  his  mother,  “fetch  me 
a stick  of  wood.” 

“Ah.  mother,”  replied  Tommy,  “the 
grammatical  portion  of  your  education 
has  been  sadly  neglected.  You  should 
say,  ‘Thomas,  mi  fili,  transport  from  that 
recumbent  collection  of  combustible  ma- 
terial on  the  threshold  of  this  edifice,  one- 
of  those  curtailed  excrescences  of  defunct 
log.’  ” 

“I’ll  give  you  fifty  cents  if  you’ll  wash 
your  face,”  said  the  college  professor  to 
his  small  son. 

"Keep  it  and  get  a hair  cut,”  was  the 
young  hopeful’s  reply. 

* * -X- 

Andrew  Carnegie  on  one  occasion  was 
asked  which  he  considered  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  industry — labor,  capital 
or  brains.  Carnegie  quickly  replied: 
“Which  is  the  most  important  leg  of  a. 
three-legged  stool?” — Judge. 


Ate. 


Es  brillig  war,  etc. 
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THE  FOOTBALL  MEETING 
Coach  Fitzgerald  got  off  to  an  early  start 
by  issuing  a call  for  football  aspirants 
the  day  after  school  opened.  And  what  an 
answer  he  got!  The  boys  turned  out  175 
strong.  Of  these,  fifteen  are  letter-men. 

Putting  it  mildly,  the  prospects  this  year 
are  by  far  the  rosiest  that  have  been  seen 
on  the  horizon  of  Latin  School  football 
for  some  time.  The  entire  last  year’s  team 
is  intact,  with  the  exception  of  “Dick” 
O'Hare  and  “Swede”  Wilson.  There  are  a 
number  of  candidates  who,  with  the  ex- 
perience they  gathered  last  year,  should  be 
able  to  fill  in  admirably. 

So  go  to  it,  Capt.  Fitzgerald!  Latin 
School  wishes  you  and  the  team  all  the  luck 
in  the  world  for  a successful  season. 

* * * 

THE  GROTON  GAME 
The  team  stepped  off  on  the  wrong  foot 
by  losing  the  opening  game  with  Groton 
on  October  3,  12-0.  This  defeat,  instead 
of  being  discouraging,  may  prove  to  be 
just  the  thing  that  was  needed. 

First  of  all,  it  gave  the  coach  an  excellent 
chance  to  size  up  the  candidates  against 
a first-class  team,  and,  secondly,  it  knocked 
some  of  the  puffiness  out  of  the  boys. 

Groton,  playing  in  midseason  form, 
was  in  command  of  the  pigskin  practi- 


cally the  whole  game.  A forward  pass  by 
Groton  capitalized  a punt  which  got  away 
from  the  Latin  School  received  into  the  first 
touchdown.  The  second  score  was  the  re- 
sult of  a 40  yard  run  by  a Grotonite.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Latin  put  up  a good  fight, 
but  was  unable  to  stem  the  Groton  rushes. 
The  tackling,  on  the  whole,  was  poor. 
There  wrere  several  bright  spots,  however, 
and  most  noticeable  among  these  were  the 
stellar  performances  of  Hondru  at  center; 
of  “Red”  Larkin,  a newcomer,  at  tackle; 
and  of  “Torchy”  Dunn  in  the  backfield. 
Saklad  and  Ryan  were  consistently  good 
for  three  or  four  yards  on  rushes.  Sheehan 
proved  fast  but  worked  in  streaks.  The 
team  missed  the  experience  of  “Tom” 
Bilodeau,  who  wras  out  with  an  injured 
shoulder. 

All  in  all,  the  eleven  wras  not  yet  well 
enough  organized  to  cope  with  a team  of 
Groton’s  power. 

The  following  Latin  School  boys  par- 
ticipated in  the  game:  Fitzgerald  (Capt.), 
Morton,  Feeney,  Moore,  Saklad,  Downes 
Dunn,  Ryan,  Sheehan,  R.  Haye,  Larkin, 
Hondru,  Gavin,  Sanford,  Chapman,  Brassil, 
Curley,  Goode,  Kelly  and  Bouchie. 

* * * 

THE  B.  C.  HIGH  TUSSLE 

Latin  School  played  Boston  College 
High  at  Fenway  Park  on  October  9.  By  the 
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way  the  boys  started  the  first  quarter,  we 
thought  it  would  be  a rather  one-sided  af- 
fair. The  ball  didn’t  reach  Latin’s  territory 
at  all,  and  B.  C.  held  Latin  more  than  once 
right  near  her  goal  line. 

But  in  the  second  quarter  B.  C.,  or  rather 
Capt.  Morris,  got  under  way  and  it  was 
just  too  bad  for  the  Alma  Mater.  B.  C.  got 
the  ball  down  to  the  7-yard  line,  but  Latin 
held,  and  Sanford  recovered  a fumble. 

In  the  third  quarter,  the  Boston  College 
High  team  again  got  the  ball  near  our 
goal  line,  and  again  Latin  held.  However, 
a B.  C.  stalwart  blocked  a kick  by  R. 
Haye  who  managed  to  recover  and  prevent 
a touchdown.  Thus  B.  C.  began  her  scor- 
ing by  a safety. 

In  the  last  quarter  B.  C.  finally  got  the 
ball  over  the  goal  line  through  the  brilliant 
running  of  Morris  once  more.  They  scored 
the  extra  point. 

Latin  School  started  a last-minute  des- 
perate drive  and  by  dint  of  penalties  and 
rushes  worked  the  ball  down  to  the  40-yard 
B.  C.  line.  Then  Bilodeau  made  a hair- 
raising  run,  weaving  in  and  out,  and 
bringing  us  within  scoring  distance.  How- 
ever, there  were  twelve  men  on  the  field, 
and  the  run  availed  us  nothing.  With  that 
blow  ended  Latin’s  final  efforts. 

The  following  Latin  School  boys  got 
into  the  game:  Brassil,  Moore,  Gavin,  San- 
ford, Feeny,  Larkin,  Bouchie,  J.  and  R. 
Haye,  Sheehan,  Dunn,  Martin,  Saklad, 
Bilodeau,  Morton,  Ekin,  Hondru,  Curley, 
Grant,  Brabazon,  Kelley,  and  Captain 
Fitzgerald. 

O — O — 0 

DROPS  FROM  THE  SHOWERS 

It  was  certainly  interesting  to  watch  the 
method  by  which  Coach  Fitzgerald  gave  out 
the  meagre  supply  of  football  material  to 
the  new  candidates.  After  picking  some, 
he  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  rest  because 
of  the  lack  of  material.  However,  he  told 
the  others  that  he  hoped  they  would  still 
come  out  and  prove  him  wrong  in  his 


judgment.  And  those  fellows  with  grit 
did,  with  the  result  that  a few  are  now  on 
one  of  the  three  teams.  It’s  great  to  work 
out  under  a Coach  who  is  open-minded 
and  the  fellows  surely  do  appreciate  it. 

Coach  Fitzgerald  has  fond  hopes  of  de- 
veloping “Tom”  Sheehan  into  one  of  the 
swiftest  backs  in  schoolboy  football. 

Some  of  the  ambitious  future  Latin 
School  football  stars  ought  to  come  around 
to  practice  some  day  and  watch  Captain 
“Fuzza”  Fitzgerald  center  that  ball. 

The  letter-men  aren’t  going  to  get  stale 
this  year,  judging  by  the  appearance  of 
the  new  candidates,  some  of  whom  have 
already  forced  an  opening  for  themselves 
on  the  first  team.  Noticeable  among  these 
are  Ryan,  Lizo,  and  “Red”  Larkin. 

When  men  like  Morton,  Brassil,  Elkin, 
Siegel,  and  the  two  Hoyes  are  playing  on 
the  second  team,  even  though  temporarily, 
you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  com- 
petition is  mighty  keen. 

The  coach  has  introduced  a new  system 
of  dividing  the  squad  into  four  teams.  Pur- 
ple jerseys  signify  the  first  team;  blue,  the 
second;  red,  the  third;  and  crimson,  the 
fourth. 

There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  that  boys 
can’t  play  because  of  lack  of  weight.  Watch 
“Specks”  Kelly,  “Berje”  David,  and  Grant 
hold  their  own  against  giants  like  "Dave" 
Gavin,  Siegel,  and  Saklad. 

Gavin,  Sanford,  and  Moore  make  one 
mighty  bulwark  in  the  line. 

There  is  certainly  a capable  group  out 
for  quarterback's  job.  Bilodeau,  Bouchie, 
Kelly,  and  Robert  Hoye  are  fighting  it  out 
among  themselves. 

Leo  Downes  has  returned  to  school  and 
has  already  won  himself  a place  on  the 
First  team. 
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Martin  can  pick  the  holes  and  Saklad 
knows  how  to  make  them. 

We  always  wondered  why  “Hen’’  Bou- 
chie  had  to  have  the  letter  “G”  in  each 
game.  The  answer  is  “Cherchez  la 
femme!” 

Every  Tuesday,  for  the  football  squad,  is 
bloody  Tuesday,  and  that’s  no  joke. 

Curley,  Goode,  and  Chapman  were 
three  other  fellows  who  got  into  the  Groton 
game. 

Larkin  was  through  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage on  practically  every  play  during  the 
Groton  game,  and  Hondru  was  the  pepper 
of  the  team.  He  nailed  more  than  one 
man  before  he  could  get  started. 

Saturday,  October  the  tenth,  the  football 
team  was  the  guest  of  the  Harvard  Athletic 
Association  at  the  Harvard — New  Hamp- 
shire game. 

Does  the  school  realize  that  outside  of 
the  actual  coaching  of  a successful  team, 

0 — 0- 

“The  Yanks  are  coming,”  hummed  the 

dentist  as  he  prepared  for  an  extraction. 

* * * 

The  first  real  cure  for  dandruff  was 
invented  by  a Frenchman.  He  called  it 
the  guillotine. 

* * * 

Judge:  “Do  you  mean  to  say  you  stood 
by  and  let  your  wife  be  brutally  assaulted 
by  the  prisoner  without  rendering  any 
help?” 

Witness:  “Well,  I didn't  think  he  needed 
any  help.” 

* * * 

“The  Charleston  does  get  tiresome  after 
a while,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  try  dancing  on 
my  other  foot  for  a change?” 


there  is  another  important  factor  in  a good 
team,  and  that  is  the  financial  and  spirited 
support  which  the  student  body  must 
supply?  All  that  is  desired  by  Mr. 
French,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  angle  of 
the  work,  is  large  attendance  at  the  games, 
and  the  willingness  of  the  student  body  to 
buy  those  things  put  on  sale  by  the  Latin 
A.  A.  We  hope  the  boys  will  give  him  their 
support  and  unite  in  making  their  team  a 
successful  one  in  every  way  they  can. 

From  Harvard  come  echoes  of  the  out- 
standing play  of  Dave  Kopans,  well-known 
Latin  School  football  leader  of  1929.  We 
have  also  heard  of  Warren  Casey,  who 
has  won  a place  on  the  Harvard  varsity 
squad. 

Our  scholastic  rival,  Exeter,  has  a num- 
ber of  former  Latin  School  stars,  such  as, 
“Dick”  Maguire,  last  year’s  baseball  lea- 
der; “Swede”  Wilson,  last  year’s  football 
captain;  and  “Red”  O’Hare.  Wilson,  it  is 
said,  has  a position  in  the  line  cinched, 
while  O’Hare  is  giving  a veteran  a hard 
fight  for  his  place. 

-0 

“Why  should  every  traveler  in  the  desert 
carry  a watch  with  him?” 

Answer:  “Because  every  watch  has  a 
spring  in  it,  hell,  heh.” 

* * * 

Brand:  “Women  are  hard  to  please.” 

Grand:  “Yes,  my  wife  isn’t  even  satis- 
fied with  the  present  she  bought  for  me.” 

* * * 

“Jack,  when  we  are  married,  I must 
have  three  servants.” 

“You  shall  have  twenty,  dear;  but  not 
all  at  once.” 

* * * 

Ambiguous — The  lady  whose  husband 
bought  her  an  expensive  bulldog,  and  who 
thanked  him  profusely,  adding,  “It’s  just 
like  you,  darling!” 
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